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which were suggested or inspired in the first place
by Lawrence.
When Dawnay went back, I was left at Akaba to
wait for Joyce, who appeared a few days later. He
suggested that I should take charge of the Indian
machine-gunners, who were at the moment mar-
ooned at a desert oasis called Azraq, three hundred
miles to the north, and possibly of some Arab
Scouts who were expected from Palestine in about a
fortnight. His idea was that if cars could get down
to the Hejaz railway at Dhat al Haj, in the neigh-
bourhood of Tebuk, something might be done with
a small mixed force of two armoured cars, the
Talbot ten-pounders, and the Indian and Arab
Scouts when they were collected, but before this I
was to go down by Ford with an armoured-car
officer and reconnoitre the line to see if heavy cars
could get there.
For a few days no cars could be spared for my
reconnaissance, and I filled in the time by growing
a beard and learning to ride a camel. On Law-
rence's advice I went in for the Bedouin rather than
the Egyptian style. The Bedouin saddle consists
of two padded wooden frames which lie one on either
side of the hump, and meet front and rear in two
high pommels, from nine inches to a foot long. The
saddle is held on by two girths, one passing round
the camel's breast, and the other round her belly.
As the hump sticks up above the side frames, it has
to be covered by successive layers of pads, saddle-
bags, fleeces, and rugs, at the rider's fancy. The
lowest pad, of leather, and the strip of cloth which
connects the two saddle-bags, have two round holes
in them which fit over the pommels. The hardy
Bedouin throws a fleece over these and is content,